DEATH   OF   LIEUTENANT  HARRIS,         i %()5

besides. You will all severely feel the loss of
poor Tom,, but even you must allow the blow was
ruder on me than on any. Long ere I could have
reached him, a messenger arrived to say he was
no more. Such were my sensations, that I could
have sat over his grave till I had mouldered and
become a clod of the valley., as he was. The
boat's crew knew my intent in landing, and I
could perceive on my return, that both they and
Holmes were equally weak as myself. You will
believe I thanked them, and was obliged. It was
a melancholy morning,, though of that kind it is
manly to seek, for I then went to visit a Serjeant
in the company with my brother, and shot close
by him, both behaving with a gallantry to make
them more regretted by those they commanded.
How glorious to die nobly in defence of our coun-
try, regretted by an army, rather than ignobly, of
a vile unwholesome air. Even the flinty heart of
a soldier could not tell me of his death, but called
General Medows aside, who, with tears that ai-
moHt stopped his utterance, stammered out,
c Harris, be a man in this, as in every thing else;
the struggle is past.' TLs impossible to convey
to you the obligations I owe to General Medows,
or the love 1 bear him. He is brave, good, and
generous. I have every reason to be thankful. I
< annot enumerate my blessings. I have far more
fhan I deserve. God only can make me suffi-
ciently thankful. May lie enable me to live